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Funders Heat Up on Climate Change 


By Megan Waples, Rockefeller Brothers Fund 


Global climate change is the 
most important and dramatic 
environmental challenge we face 
today. As the flurry of recent 
media coverage conveys, the 
impacts of climate change are 
wide ranging, and are already 
being felt by human and natural 
systems around the world. The 
recently released Third Assess- 
ment Report of the Intergovern- 
mental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC), representing the 
meticulous research and review 
of 2000 of the world’s foremost 
scientists on climate, concludes 
that it is clearer than ever that 
humans are affecting the climate, 
that climate change is already 
occurring, and that global 
warming will be more severe 
and faster than previously 
predicted. 


The Third Assessment Report 
(TAR), and the countless studies 
and models underlying it, 
provide not only more certainty 
about the reality of climate 
change, but also a more nu- 


anced picture of the potential 
effects. In addition to the litany 
of global impacts that most of us 
are familiar with (global tempera- 
ture increases of up to 10°F, sea 
level rise of up to 50 cm, melting 
ice caps, heat waves, droughts, 
flooding), we are beginning to 
see more clearly the effects of 
global warming on biodiversity 
and ecological health. And the 
picture is just as dire. 


By far the largest threat from 
climate change is habitat loss. As 
warming advances over the next 
100 years, we stand to lose or 
permanently alter vast swaths of 
habitat, causing severe stress and 
even extinction for many species. 
Research indicates that as much 
as one-third of the world’s plant 
and bird habitat could be at risk. 


In addition to the direct impacts 
of lost and altered habitat, 
climate change will place other 
stresses on ecosystem health. As 
temperatures warm, many pests 
and diseases that were previ- 


ously limited in range by cold 
temperatures will be able to 
expand into new areas, leaving 
plants, humans and other animals 
more vulnerable. More frequent 
and more severe heat waves, 
flooding, and storms will stress 
human and natural systems alike, 
as will increased water scarcity 
and more prolonged and severe 
droughts. The cumulative 
impacts of these changes on 
biodiversity could be enormous. 


In short, we stand to lose more 
from climate change than from 

any other environmental threat. 
Climate change looms large on 
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“Climate change looms 
large on our horizon...” 
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our horizon, affecting nearly every aspect of our 
lives, from the essential services our environments 
provide to us, to the richness of biodiversity that is 
so inherently valuable. Continuing to work on 
specific programs — whether forestry, marine 
conservation, wild lands preservation or wildlife 
conservation — without addressing climate change 
begins to look like tidying the living room while the 
house burns down. 


Tackling climate change is a daunting task, for 
funders, NGOs, governments, and individuals 
alike. Although the new Administration says it 
takes climate change seriously, President Bush has 
reversed his campaign pledge to regulate carbon 
dioxide, saying he was “mis- 
taken” in calling it a pollutant. 
President Bush has also 
declared his opposition to the 
Kyoto Protocol, the international agreement that 
would cut global emissions to five percent below 
1990 levels. In addition, the White House’s 
proposed energy policy, relying heavily on contin- 
ued fossil fuel development, may actually acceler- 
ate climate change. 


Fortunately, these challenges have galvanized 
those working on climate to find new strategies 
and they continue to push the issue. The list of 
groups working on climate change, and the 
strategies they employ, is almost as long as the list 
of climate change impacts. While it would be 
impossible to cover the full array of climate change 
work, a brief sampling of efforts in various forums 
can provide a flavor of what’s happening: 


International Negotiations 


An impressive array of environmental groups are 
involved in the international negotiation efforts 
around the Kyoto Protocol. In addition to the 
large international NGOs there are a variety of 
domestic US, European and southern groups 
whose work includes analyzing negotiating text 


and working with negotiators, rallying public 
attention and support around the negotiations, and 
working with the media. 


Many of the NGOs work together through the 
Climate Action Network (CAN), which has a 
continuous presence on the negotiating scene. The 
next round of negotiations will take place in Bonn 
in July (the continuation of the failed talks in the 
Hague), and then in Marrakech in November. 
These promise to be very interesting, as the 
European Union and others are pressing forward 
in spite of President Bush’s actions. 


International Efforts 


In addition to work on the negotiations, there is a 
great deal of activity in developing countries 
around the world. This includes capacity building 
with southern NGOs, promoting renewable 
energy, and working with International Finance 
Institutions to fund more clean energy projects and 
fewer fossil fuel projects. 


Domestic Reductions 


As the world’s largest emitter of carbon emis- 
sions, the US bears particular responsibility for 
cutting emissions. There are a variety of strategies 
for reducing emissions in the US, including clean- 
ing up the emissions from coal fired plants through 
a multi-pollutant bill (which President Bush 
recently reversed his stance on), tightening effi- 
ciency standards for cars and trucks, improving 
energy efficiency of appliances and buildings, 
promoting renewable energy, and combating 
sprawl. 


Domestic Advocacy/Awareness Building 


While the majority of Americans have heard of 
global warming and consider it to be a serious 
issue, the issue does not yet have the broad based 
political support needed to move climate initia- 
tives. Reaching out to different constituencies, 
such as labor, the faith-based community, and 
business, is an essential part of protecting the 
climate. There has been impressive work done 
with religious groups, businesses, and student 
organizing, and many groups are now working on 
finding other ways of building support. 


Regional and Local Work 


Many of the initiatives outlined above are also 
being applied at the regional and local levels. A 
variety of regional groups, along with national 
coalitions, are working with municipal govern- 
ments, universities, churches, small businesses, 
and even households to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions and galvanize support for broader 
efforts. 
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As impressive as this array of efforts is, more 
work is needed, and there are ample opportunities 
for funders to get involved. The Climate Change 
Funders Group has come together recently to help 
funders share ideas, information, and opportuni- 
ties, and work together strategically. Since last fall, 
the Group has organized several conference calls 
on the November negotiations in The Hague and 
the California energy situation. 


In addition, in late January, the group sponsored a 
two-day climate change briefing. Funders and 
NGOs came together for an information-sharing 
and strategy session, discussing various opportuni- 
ties for domestic reductions, status of the interna- 
tional negotiation process, actions in developing 
countries, and constituency building in the US. 


The Group will continue to sponsor monthly 
conference calls about climate-related issues. In 
addition, the Group is assessing and mapping 
current activities, reaching out to new funders with 
an interest in climate change, and creating strate- 
gies for moving the climate change effort forward 
under the new administration. Anyone interested in 
joining the network or hearing more about it 
should contact Megan Waples at 

<mwaples @rbf.org> or (212) 812-4271. 


Europeans Furious as Kyoto Hangs in the Balance 


By Matilda Lee, Climate Initiatives Fund 


The Bush Administration’s recent announcement 
that the US has no interest in implementing the 
Kyoto protocol sent shock waves globally, 
prompting particularly fiery ripostes from Europe. 
While countering claims from the US that “Kyoto 
is dead,’ Europeans have lashed out with a 
barrage of criticism that has highlighted the new 
administration’s fundamental misunderstanding of 
the issues, but has not, of yet, brought it back on 
board. 


Europeans have called the decision isolationist, 
ignorant and designed solely to serve the interests 
of the corporate contributors to Bush’s campaign 
coffers. And that’s just on a diplomatic level. 
European Commission President, Romano Prodi 
said that, “If one wants to be a world leader, one 
must know how to look after the entire earth and 
not only American industry.” British Deputy Prime 
Minister John Prescott accused the US of “free- 
riding” on the rest of the world, while French 
President Jacques Chirac veered from a prepared 
speech to implore all industrialized countries to 
fully implement the Protocol. Indeed, officials from 
Germany, Italy, Norway, Spain and Portugal have 
all spoken out against the decision to abandon 
Kyoto. 
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Beyond the criticism, however, the European 
Union (EU) is pursuing a two-pronged strategy. 
On the one hand, European governments are 
bending over backward to keep the US involved. 
The European Commission sent a delegation to 
Washington to urge the Bush Administration to 
reconsider its stance on the protocol and was, 
unsurprisingly, met with a rebuff. This has been 
followed by the publication of a new set of com- 
promise proposals on rules for the Kyoto Protocol 
by Jan Pronk, Chairman of the current round of 
United Nations (UN) climate negotiations, which 
bows to US demands for generous carbon sinks 
and uncapped use of flexible mechanisms. 


If these initiatives fail, however, the EU says it will 
stick to its resolve of ratifying the protocol by 
2002, with or without the US. As part of this 
strategy it has sent missions to Russia, China, 
Japan and Iran (which holds the rotating G77 
presidency), to garner sufficient support for the 
protocol to be ratified without the US. 


Although the EU rejected trade sanctions against 
the US, a number of European groups have called 
for action against what they see as the main 
culprits, the big business backers of Bush’s stance. 
A cross-party group of British Members of 
Parliament launched an e-campaign against Coca- 
Cola (a $1 million donor to President Bush’s 
electoral campaign) designed to bombard its 
United Kingdom (UK) headquarters with emails 
until the company comes out in favor of the Kyoto 
protocol. The Greens in the European Parliament 
called for European consumers to boycott the oil 
giants Exxon, Texaco and Chevron. 


Greenpeace is also gearing up to launch a boycott 
campaign, calling on the leaders of the Fortune 
100 companies to declare their opposition to 
Bush’s rejection of the Kyoto protocol or “face 
the consequences from concerned consumers, 
institutions and organizations from around the 
world.” Friends of the Earth, meanwhile, has 
launched an e-campaign to ambush the White 
House with letters of protest. Some groups are 
even getting out in the streets, like the UK-based 
environmental group Families Against Bush, which 
is leading demonstrations outside the US Embassy 
in London. 


The European press has let 
loose some of the strongest 
opprobrium. A Swiss 
newspaper’s headline read 
“The Planet Unites in Anger Against Polluter 
George W. Bush.” A piece in the Irish Times 
called Bush a, “puppet President who sold 
himself. ..to the oil lobby, the coal lobby, the car 
lobby...” Even the business-friendly Economist 
called Bush’s claims of an American ‘energy crisis’ 
bogus, and uncertainties about climate science 
unjustified. 


We will know to what all this will amount in July 
when UN climate change negotiations resume in 
Bonn. Whatever happens there, it is clear that 
Bush has found more ways than one to heat up the 
atmosphere. 


EMS Releases Communication Guide 


An extensive survey of environmental groups ten 
years ago identified poor communications capacity 
as one of the two top challenges limiting the 
environmental community’s effectiveness. Since 
then, organizations have improved their communi- 
cations operations. 


New organizations have had considerable impact, 
and many foundations are now focusing grant 
making on communications activities. The way 
people get information has also changed dramati- 
cally. Traditional media and news organizations are 
scrambling to keep up. 


In response to this ever-changing media environ- 
ment, Environmental Media Services (EMS) has 
recently released “Guide to Nonprofit Environ- 
mental Communications Organizations” as a 
resource for foundations and environmental 
organizations interested in communications activi- 
ties. It provides an overview of the many avenues 
and interesting projects that advance environmen- 
tal issues to and through mass media. 

Included are nonprofit organizations that produce 
or distribute environmental news, or that work 


primarily in the field of communications for envi- 
ronmental causes. A few for-profit organizations 
that partner closely with nonprofits are also 
included. 


This listing is not exhaustive. For example, the 
guide includes only some of the best-known 
environmental news outlets such as Grist maga- 
zine and High Country News. There are also 
many more journalist associations and fellowship 
programs than those listed. Because the Guide 
likely has missed organizations that are doing good 
work, the authors are actively seeking feedback 
from users in order to improve future editions. A 
digital version of this information will be available 
at www.greenmediatoolshed.org. 


CGBD WORKING GROUPS 


Biodiversity and 
Environmental Health 


Nearly 70 funders gathered in Washington, DC, 
April 17-18 fora CGBD emerging issue briefing, 
“Ecological Health: A New Pespective.” The 
planning committee included Leslie Harroun, Oak 
Foundation; Mark Walters, Nathan Cummings 
Foundation; Pete Myers, W. Alton Jones Founda- 
tion; Edith Eddy, Compton Foundation; Gary 
Tabor, Wilburforce Foundation; and Michael 
Lemer, Jenifer Altman Foundation. 


Attendees learned about the impact of climate 
change and variability, toxification and pathogen 
pollution on ecosystems, animals and humans. 
Scientists, doctors, writers and activists 

from the UN Foundation, the 
Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change, the National 
Center for Atmospheric , 
Research, the Consortium for & 

Conservation Medicine, the London 

Zoological Society, the National Religious Partner- 
ship for the Environment, Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
Oregon State University, and Carnegie Mellon led 
panels. 


At close of the meeting, the group decided by 
acclamation to revisit in 18 months to two years 
this growing initiative in integrated philanthropy in 
another CGBD-sponsored meeting. 


Forest 


The Public Forest sub-group continues to moni- 
tor early developments in federal land and re- 
source management in the new Bush Administra- 
tion. Sub-group members continue to participate 
in conference calls of the “Collaborative Defense 
Campaign.” Issues at the forefront of concern 
include: the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, the 
US Forest Service roadless areas policy, and anti- 
environmental riders on appropriations bills. 


The Sustainable Forestry/Certification/Private 
Forests sub-group is moving ahead with plans for 
their summer meeting, the week of June 25. The 
meeting will concentrate on the global outlook for 
sustainable forestry, including recent developments 
at the Forest Stewardship Council. 


Marine 


The Marine Working Group convened its annual 
winter meeting in San Francisco on February 22- 
23. The meeting piggybacked upon the Annual 
Meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Sciences, at which a day-long 
symposium discussed melding the science and 
policy of managing marine protected areas 
(MPAs). Just prior to the working group meeting, 
SeaWeb hosted a workshop on developing a 
strategic message in support of MPAs. 


The Marine Working Group meeting covered a 
wide array of subjects, including efforts to create 
new marine reserves in North America. Building 
upon great interest from last year’s meeting, the 
agenda again focused on the developing seafood 
consumer movement and bringing consumer 
power to the conservation of wild species. Devel- 
oping environmentally sustainable salmon farming 
has been an interest of several of the Marines and 
that issue had a big spot on the agenda on the 
meeting’s second day. 


MEMBER NEWS 


The Tremaine Foundation has named Stewart J. 
Hudson as its new President. Most recently, 
Stewart was Executive Director of the Jane 
Goodall Institute for Wildlife Research, Education 
and Conservation, where he managed extensive 
wildlife research and conservation projects in 
Africa. Prior to his position at the Institute, he 
worked for 12 years at the National Wildlife 
Federation. He began his career as a congres- 
sional aide to former Senator Lowell Weicker of 
Connecticut. 


The Kendall Foundation has hired a new Execu- 
tive Program Associate, Jennifer Patrick. 
Jennifer came to the Foundation after having 
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Tufts University and continuing on at the University 
as a researcher, overseeing a New England 
initiative to assess regional environmental threats 
to biological diversity and human health. Jennifer 
has a diverse background in environmental re- 
search, policy and outreach, having designed 
environmental education programs for community 
gardens in Massachusetts, developed exhibits at 
the New England Aquarium, and participated in 
Congressional briefings and several other projects 
at the World Wildlife Fund and Brown 
University’s Watson Institute for International 
Studies. 


David Hulse, formerly of World Wildlife Fund - 
Hanoi, is the new Program Officer for South East 
Asia at the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur 
Foundation as of May 1. Dan Martin has left the 
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MacArthur Foundation and joined the Gordon 
and Betty Moore Foundation as Chief Research 
Officer, effective April 30. 


David Mattingly is the new Program Assistant 
for the Environment and Latin America program 
from at the Moriah Fund. He has a B.A. in 
International Development from American Univer- 
sity. Most recently, he was Development Assistant 
at the Washington Office on Latin America, a 
human rights policy organization. David has 
completed internships on population issues at the 
Communications Consortium Media Center and 
immigrant rights at the Latino Civil Rights Task 
Force. 


Gale Raj, Program Assistant with the Environ- 
ment Program at the Charles Stewart Mott 
Foundation, will be leaving in the fall to begin a 
graduate program at University of Michigan. 


Camilla Seth has been promoted to Program 
Officer at the Surdna Foundation. 


Diane Thompson is the new Program Officer at 
Pew Charitable Trusts. She will be working on 
marine protection programs. Most recently, she 
served in the Clinton Administration in the Food 
and Drug Administration and the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 
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